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The Most Magnificent Hotel 
The Most Expansive Landscape 
The Most Superb Flowers 
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One hundred and twenty-six acres of 
cultivated ground, and almost the whole 
of the peninsula of Monterey for a play- 
ground. 








| Cavern of 
| Castle Crag 


A BEAUTIFUL 
SUMMER HOME IN THE 
WILDERNESS 





All the pleasures of forest 
and stream and mountain 
climbing with the luxuries of 
a high-class hotel. 


BOTH UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


( Monterey, Cal. 
Address, GEO. SCHONEWALD, 
( or Castle Crag, Shasta County, Cal. 
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Mie next month so by 
presenting yourself with 
a kacation 


Your business should get away 
from you, you should get away 
from your business, for a little 
while. A memory of a good 
time is a help throughout the 
year. Recreation means recu- 
peration, and recuperation 


means money in the next 


twelve months. .°. .°. .°. 
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consult your business, or your 
employer, or your wife. .°. 
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Through 

New Mexico 
Texas 
Loutsiana 


Oregon 
California 


Arizona 


All the products of the temperate 
and semi-tropic zones. 


All growing and as yet incom- 
pletely developed country. 


Want a 
New Home § 


Address for literature 


T. H. GOODMAN, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Southern Pacific Co. (P.S.) 
San Francisco, Cal. 


e 


S. F. B. MORSE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Southern Pacific Co. (Atl. S.) 
New = a Laws 


L. J. PARKS, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
G., H. & S. A. Railway 


Houston, Texas 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Lines in Oregon 
Portland, nak. 
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July, 1899. 


SOME OF THE SIGHTS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


chair beside him in the hotel vestibule in- 

tending to meditate on the excellent 
matutinal meal with which | had begun the day. 
From my youth up it has been impressed upon me, 
more or less forcibly, that a good start is half the 
battle, therefore it was with a sense of duty well 
done that I had just emerged victorious from a 
brisk skirmish with a breakfast such as only San 
Francisco can offer. 

Habit, that ‘‘second nature’’ which shadows us 
life through, forced me to begin with mush covered 
with cream from a San Mateo dairy. The delicate 
speckled trout, fresh from Lake Tahoe’s cool 
depths, caused me a passing regret, so beautiful 
was he, but, after the first bonne bouche this senti- 
ment grew gradually less until, gazing contempla- 
tively upon the graceful vertebral column, and re- 
flecting upon the origin of species, | arrived without 
difficulty at the conclusion that this was only an- 
other case of natural selection. 

But thisis a digression, as the Irishman remarked 
** afther turrnin’ to th’ r-roight an’ kapin’ roight on 
all th’ day long, whin Oi should have turned to 
th’ r-roight on the other soide av me, bedad.”’ So | 
cannot enlarge on the kidney saute, the tender 
steak from the alfalfa fields of Kern or Fresno 
County, the mountain honey, the bananas and 
pineapples just in from Hawaii, the Vacaville 
peaches, the early grapes of the Sacramento Valley, 
the Mt. Shasta water, and the California poppies 
whose golden, burning sheen has been ever the 
despair and the ambition of every flower painter 
brought under their spell. 

It may be well to remind you that he wished me 
** good morning.’’ In one of those gentle moods 
which forbid repartee I suggested that it was a fine 


G MORN’,”’ he said, as | dropped into a 


ay. 

** Just arrived? I thought so. Got in last night? 
Stopping here, of course. Pretty good place. Up 
from Los Angeles, | s’pose? Been to the N. E. A. 
Convention? Trotted you around pretty lively in 
the South I presume? Took you to see Magnolia 
Avenue, and Smiley Heights, and the Mammoth 
Wharf, and Mt. Lowe—yes, I know, they’re great, 
but we’ve got a few things to show in this little 
burg, and, if you like, 1’ll put you onto the right 
track so that you’ll not miss anything.”’ 

I half opened my lips, but sitting up and laying 
his hand with detaining pressure upon my knee, his 
eyes kindling with enthusiasm as the idea grew 
upon him, he exclaimed, ‘‘1’!I tell you what I'll do 
with you, I’ll map you out a trip around San Fran- 
cisco that’ll open your eyes.”’ 


| attempted to thank him, but he did not hear. 
Engrossed with his subject he had already started 
on his tour, so I submitted passively, lay back in 
my chair and listened. | cannot begin to give all 
the wealth of detail with which he surrounded each 
item on his programme, facts and figures pouring 
forth like water from a new artesian well. But this 
is how it ran: 

First, you must understand the lay of the land. 
Everyone knows that San Francisco is on a peninsu- 
la about six miles across, which, it is said, was once 
the division between the Pacific Ocean and a great 
inland lake, until ocean and lake joined hands 
through the valley lying between Telegraph Hill 
and Marin County Heights, and opened the way 
for Juan Cabrillo to sail through the Golden Gate 
into the bay of San Francisco, A. D. 1542. 

Starting at the ferry you will naturally admire 
the new Union Depot completed in 1898 at a cost 
of nearly a million dollars. It is built of a grayish 
green stone brought from Colusa County. The 
grand corridor, extending the whole length of the 
building, is justly called one of the sights of San 
Francisco. Its walls are lined with Tennessee mar- 
ble. The floor is one immense stretch of mosaic, 
with the seal of the State of California in rich colors 
at the head of the center stairway. The simple, al- 
most severe, style of architecture, makes it difficult 
to — that the corridor is 650 feet from end to 
end. 

In the second story is the fine exhibit of the State 
Board of Trade. Suppose we spend half an hour 
here just to get a hint of what the ‘‘ Wild West”’ 
can produce. There is the staple stock-in-trade of 
the kindly gentleman who, passing through the 
train times innumerable, tosses you a solitary peanut 
to whet your appetite, and later, with seductive 
voice, presses his wares upon you, running glibly 
over the whole gamut, from chewing gum to Robert 
Elsmere. These peanuts are shipped in carloads 
from Ventura and Santa Barbara counties all over 
the United States. Here is a giant steed of dried 
prunes from Santa Clara Valley, equaling, sur- 
passing even, the famous prunes of France; here 
a Ferris wheel of sun-dried apricots, peaches, raisins 
and sundry other fruits. The shelves and stands 
are filled with glass cans of apples, pears, oranges, 
grape-fruit (shaddock) the size of one’s head, lemons, 
citrons and bunches of grapes, such as Caleb and 
— the son of Nun, brought from the promised 
and. 

In the mining section are specimens of ore, gold 
and silver quartz, nuggets, slabs of marble and 
onyx, blocks of granite, Brobdignagian lumps of 
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The Museum, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 


coal, rough, uneven masses of bitumen, samples of 
oil from the wells, bits of—but go and see. 

Now to get some idea of the shipping of San 
Francisco, turn to the left as you come out of the 
Depot and stroll down the water front. Vessels 
from Boston, New York and Baltimore ; from Lon- 
don and Liverpool; from Havre and Hamburg; 
from Sydney and Melbourne, colliers from the 
North, Pacific ‘‘Liners’’ from Honolulu, Yokohama 
and Hong Kong, with perhaps a ‘‘whale-back ”’ 
from India, all loading and unloading at a pace 
only possible to the roth century. 

Returning to the depot, look straight up Market 
Street, which your compass will tell you runs W S 
W. This is the great aorta of the city. In a general 
sense it is true that, sooner or later, all the streets 
of San Francisco wend their way like tributary 
streams into this great Mississippi. At the other 
end of Market Street rise the Twin Peaks, so 
called from their likeness to each other, though 
this is only tradition and is given for what it is 
worth, no birth records having been kept in those 
days. Still they are the same height (915 ft.), and 
presumably, therefore, about the same age. 

Rising steadily from the water front you may 
walk for ten minutes before you reach the spot 
where, forty years ago, the waters of the bay 
rippled and fell. All that busy section of the city 
below Sansome Street is ‘‘made’’ ground, re- 
claimed from the waters by a tireless energy and 
perseverance comparable only to the beaver. 

One block above stands the famous Palace Ho- 
tel, known probably in every sixteenth of the 
globe (I like to be accurate). Its cost was about 
$7,000,000, and it contains loro rooms. The view 
from the courtyard in the center of the hotel, either 
on the ground floor or from one of the six galleries 


is very fine, the decorations being in cream and 
gold, with a profusion of tropical plants. 

A few steps up Market Street now brings us to 
the corner of Third Street where you will take the 
electric car south to Townsend Street Station, when 
you start on the Palo Alto-Del Monte trip. 

Impelled probably by that curious influence which 
in every profession seems to draw together com- 
petitors in the same line of work, the three great 
San Francisco morning papers have established 
themselves at the junction of Third and Market 
streets. Each occupies its own building—the 
** Chronicle’ of solid pressed brick, with a massive 
clock tower; the ‘‘ Call” of gray stone, reaching 
up into the clouds 320 feet, with a restaurant on the 
sixteenth story, and the ‘‘ Examiner”’ exemplifying 
the decorative style of Spanish architecture, a 
severely plain background relieved by the most 
florid ornamentation around some of the windows. 

Around the next corner on Fourth Street stands 
Pioneer Hall, as its name implies the headquarters 
of the Pioneers of ’49, those courageous hearts 
who, undaunted by the terrors of the plains, braved 
the mountain passes, pressed ever on through an 
unknown country, past savage tribes, until they 
reached the shores of the Pacific and laid here the 
foundations of a great State. Truly it may be said 
of them, ‘‘ there were giants in those days.’’ Here 
is a museum of valuable mineral exhibits with a 
strong historic interest attached to them. 

On Market Street again and we reach the 
Academy of Sciences at 819 (new No. 943) Market 
Street. This fine building was given to the city by 
the late James Lick, himself apioneer. The beauty 
of the marble staircase arrests our attention as we 
go in and prepares us for the wonderful collection 
of minerals, shells, fossils, insects, fishes, birds 
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New Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
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and animals, a veritable Noah’s Ark, with 
every order, genus, species and family, 
petrified, fossilized, mounted, stuffed, 
labeled and catalogued, each after his own 
kind. (Query for the next N. E. A. Con- 
vention, should it be ‘‘catalogged?’’) 

We could easily spend the day here and not 
exhaust the treasures of its galleries, but we 
must ‘* Move On.”’ 

Almost next door stands the Parrott Build- 
ing, in which the Supreme Court and the 
Emporium hold joint sway, the court being 
on top—the top floor, | mean. Here you 
may buy anything that the heart of man (or 
woman) can desire (I am talking of the Em- 
porium now, you understand?) unless your 
purse be light, when you will have to go 
without. But, whether you buy or no, this 
busy mart, thronged from early till late, 
is evidence sufficient to the most casual 
observer of the size and importance of San 
Francisco’s trade. 

Lunch taken at one of the excellent res- 
taurants close by, we will visit the new 
City Hall, and it is worth while walking 
the three blocks to inspect on the way the 
beautiful fountain at the meeting of Turk 
and Mason streets with Market Street, 
presented to the city by the Hon. James 
D. Phelan, now Mayor of San Francisco 
for the second time. The slender shaft of 
granite, with its handsome capital, and 
the bronze figure of the California miner, 
instinct with life and vigor, were designed 
and executed by Douglas Tilden, an artist 
of whom San Francisco is justly proud. 

Reaching City Hall Square, we pause for a 
moment to admire the group of statuary, 
another of Mr. Lick’s gifts. Then after 
noting the great dome and the poor Goddess 
of Liberty perched up there 336 feet above 
the people whom she is supposed especially 
to favor, and the two broad wings which 
flank each side of the dome, we pass through 
the south entrance, and, looking around us, 
stand amazed. The mosaic floor, the bronze 
doors, the onyx, the marble, the galleries up 
there, one a hundred feet from the floor and 
the other hung in the heart of the dome, the 
wonderful colored windows,—San Francisco 
we doff our hats to you! a 

Now, taking the Post Street cars 
and transferring to Powell Street, | 
could take you across to California 
Street to visit the Hopkins’ Art Insti- ' 
tute, admission fee 25 cents. This 
magnificent mansion was built in 
1878 by Mr. Mark Hopkins at a cost 
of one million dollars and presented 
to the University of California. 

Art classes are held daily and a 
concert or organ recital every Thurs- 
day evening. 

In addition to the valuable collec- 
tion of pictures and articles of virtu 
gathered from every 
land by a connois- 
seur the house forms 
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Instead of visiting the Institute just now, 
however, we will take a breathing space and 
a Haight or McAllister Street cable car out 
to the world-famous Golden Gate Park. It 
is unnecessary to try to describe this. You 
are bound to see it. If you do not you have 
not seen SanFrancisco. But a general direc- 
tion will be useful. Entering at Haight 
Street go steadily forward, keeping the little 
ponds on the right and passing under the 
little bridge from whose single span hang 
curious stalactites, until you reach the child- 
ren’s play-ground and merry-go-round; nor 
need you be ashamed to buy two rides for a 
nickel, for here the ‘“‘children of a larger 
growth’’ grow young again, and years roll 

off like the burden of sin from Christian’s 


— sward to the fine statue of Thomas 
tarr-King and the open-air concert audi~ 
torium. Crossing the latter and reaching 
the long steel bridge we find the inclosure 
for the deer, elk, gnu and buffalo. With 
hill and dale, with trees and bushes to 
rest under, sand to rollin and a pool of 
water to drink or bathe in, nature has 
provided an ideal spot for these fortunate 
animals, and they thrive under the favor- 
able conditions. If you follow the fence 
until you reach the end of the inclosure, 
as you will be tempted to do, and then 
turn to the right, a few steps will bring 
you to the site of the San Francisco Inter- 
national Exposition, otherwise known as 
the Midwinter Fair, which, contrary to alt 
precedent, severely shocked the sensi- 
bilities of all self-respecting exposi-~ 
tion promoters by having a balance 
on hand when it closed. 
; There really seems to have been 
no excuse for this, every oppor- 
tunity being afforded for coming 
out with a decent deficit. Itwas 
allowed to slip by, however. The 
Art Building, of Egyptian design, was 
not taken down after the Fair was over, 
but was deeded to the Park Commission, 
and with the surplus a most excellent 
museum was started, which is constantly 
being increased in size and interest by 
donations and loans. The admission is 
free, but the door closes at five. By 
taking this route across the Park we 
have omitted the Aviary and the 
beautiful Conservatory, modeled 
after the celebrated one in Kew Gar- 
dens, near London. However, we 
must leave those for another time. 
Let us take the California Street 
cars, and looking back from the 
top of the hill see the Prayer 
Book Cross, erected by the late 
philanthropist, George W. 
Childs, in memory of 
the first Prayer 
Book Service 


j back. Here, too, a cup of tea will refresh 
PZ pants us and send us on rejoicing across the 
ba 








in itself a wonderful ; _ 
exhibition of various . io 
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carving, tapestry, 
frescoes and panel 
work. 


Phelan Fountain, Turk, Mason and Market streets, San Francisco. 
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held in California, standing out in bold relief 
against the setting sun. 

On our way back we pass the Hopkins’ Institute, 
which we can visit after dinner, if you like; or, we 
might go to the vesper service at St. Ignatius, the 
Jesuit church, at the corner of Hayes Street and 
Van Ness Avenue, with its two great towers and 
its gorgeous interior; or, wecould go up the avenue 
a few blocks to the Cathedral; or, take a plunge 
in the Lurline Baths, or a moonlight ride out to the 
Cliff House, and a dip in the Sutro Baths; or, if 
you want to see another part of the city we can 
take the electric cars from Market and Second 
streets, out to the old Spanish Mission Dolores, 
where—but that is another story— 

This was too much; the spell was broken. | 
sprang to my feet as the gong sounded. | looked 
at my watch ; it was dinner time! 

** Look here,’’ | said, ‘‘Do you realize what you 
have done? Theday is gone. What have you to 
say for yourself ?’? He opened his mouth, but see- 
ing the slip I had made, 1! hastened on. ‘‘ You 
have interested me, and | would not have regretted 
the lost time, but your last remark is unpardonable, 
even if Kipling has been ill. No; don’t speak; 
just listen. In the first place, standing in front of 
him to bar the way, and counting on my fingers, | 
have not just arrived from Los Angeles; | have 
not been to the N. E. A. Convention ; they did not 
trot me around the South. In the second place, | 
have lived in San Francisco fifteen years and know 
every place you mention.’”’ | did not add that one- 
half of them | had never seen, because | could ge 
any day. “And in the third place, you, who pro- 
fess to be a guide, left out a great many important 
places.’ The pained look on his face deepened, but 
| steeled my heart. ‘‘ Not a word about the Seal 


Rocks, a passing reference to the Sutro Baths— 
perhaps the finest in the world,—nothing about the 
Museum or Sutro Heights, with its wonderful 
statuary ; the beautiful Presidio, where thousands 
of our brave defenders are encamped, is passed 
over in contemptuous silence.”’ 


He raised his hand 





wee 


deprecatingly. ‘‘The Greek Church, with its 
wonderful basso, on Alta Plaza, and the new St. 
Luke’s—beautiful specimen of the Gothic—on Van 
Ness Avenue, are overlooked ; and, as the climax, 
you would let me leave town without making a trip 
to Chinatown.”’ 

He had no defense; he seemed to be crushed, but, 
as | walked away, he raised his head and said, 
‘1’m sorry about the Mint.’’ I stopped. ‘‘ The 
Mint??? I said, puzzled, my mind reverting to 
juleps. ‘‘ Yes; the U. S. Mint, Fifth Street, you 
know. | intended to take you there, but the hours 
are 9 to 11.30, and we spent so much time at the 
Academy of Sciences, it was too late, so | thought 
we might—”’ 

I hastened away: he was incorrigible. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Imperial Rome on Seven Hills 

Sat, and her greatness from afar 

Was seen by all the world ; 

But in her day the world itself 

A single hemisphere barely encompassed. 

Imperial San Francisco from her hundred hills 

Looks out upon a field so vast 

That all the glories of the days long gone 
Are overcast, 

And through her ever open gate 

The nations of the earth their treasures bring. 

Fair city of the West, 

Translucent mirror of the Golden State, 

Fit portal of an empire great and free, 


We thee salute! 
H. ‘Robt. ‘Braden. 
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U. S. Mint, San Francisco. 
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In March, 1899, number of SUNSET appeared a 
photograph of Sunset Limited, taken while the 
train was traveling at seventy-nine miles per hour. 
The photograph was taken by Prof. H. J. Bishop, 
of San Antonio, under the personal direction of 
Superintendent Martin, but a captious critic mailed 
a criticism, reproduced in facsimile above, which 
was referred to Superintendent Martin His reply 
speaks for itself: 


EL PASO, June 21, 1899. 


My Dear Mr. Horsburgh : 


I return herewith the leaflet from our SUNSET 
publication which came to me with your note of 
16th. I am surprised that any one could be so 
densely ignorant as to assert that atrain must be 
standing still to cast smoke from the locomotive as 
is shown in Professor Bishop’s picture. The wind 
was blowing very hard from the south at the time, 
and, as the fire was abnormally heavy on account 
of thesteam to be generated for the occasion, great 
volumes of smoke resulted, which was blown 
northward precisely as is shown in the picture. 
The truth of the matter is, that I had for a long 
time desired to get a snap shot of a very fast train, 
and was watching for an opportunity. On this 
occasion, No. 1002 happened to be a little late and 
1 went down to Warwick with Bishop and prepared 
for the picture, and although the wind was blowing 
very hard we gota pretty fair result. The track 
from Haymond to Marathon is gilt edge in every 
respect; there is no better on the American conti- 


ined tet: cap build - 
exe hewdiwork. The cars ware constructed by the 


nent; it is ballasted splendidly; laid with new 
seventy-five pound rail, and comparatively 
straight. 1 selected Engine 753, the fastest 
engine we have, for the trial, and notified the 
engineer by wire at Taber to do his level best 
as I wanted to make a special effort to beat all 
previous records. He certainly did well, for | 
can conscientiously say that I never saw a 
train move faster in my life. The speed esti- 
mate is very nearly correct because | timed 
it between two given points and then calcu- 
lated the speed in miles per hour. 

I have had some experience with fast trains, 
and should be somewhat of an expert on the 
proposition. I held a position with the New 
York Central in the early 70’s, and was called 
upon in 1875 to accompany Mr. W. H. Van- 
derbilt and some friends on a trip over the 
Canada Southern to act as asort of pilot. The 
Vanderbilts had made a bid on the property 
and were about to take charge and make it a 
part of the Michigan Central, which they ulti- 
mately did. We made the run from Ft. Erie 
to St. Thomas (the road did not run to the 
Falls at that time), 109 miles, in 111 minutes, 
which at that time was considered very fast. 
The greatest speed attained at any time was 
between Hagarsville and Waterford, which 
was covered at the rate of 71 miles per hour. 
This was a phenomenal performance for an 
engine of a quarter of a century ago. Bishop 
Potter, who is, I think, still living, was a 
member of the party. 

Since that time I have made several tests 
of speed and have frequently made 74 miles an 
hour for short distances on this division on 
straight track and down grades, but the War- 
wick test was the only occasion where | have 
succeeded in exceeding this. 

I suppose you remember Bill Nye’s story 
about his traveling through Georgia, and of 
his putting up for the night at the cabin of one 
of the crackers. When breakfast was an- 
nounced in the morning Mr. Nye was invited to 
a seat at the table, upon which was placed tin 
plates and cups, corn dodger, and in the center a 
large bowl which apparently contained gravy. 
Mr. Nye requested that the gravy be passed to 
him, which request was regarded by the family 
in amazement; upon his repeating the request 
the old man cast his eyes up at the nine-foot shot- 
gun to see if it was in place and ready for use 
in case it developed that they had a madman to 
deal with. About this time the eldest boy, who 
had been to town a couple of times and was con- 
sidered by the rest of the family as being quite a 
man of the world, said: ‘‘ Fore God, Pop, | believe 
he means the sop.’’ The boy has evidently 
advanced a step higher in the stage of moral and 
intellectual development, as | think | recognized 
his handwriting in the address on the Georgia Cen- 
tral envelope inclosed, and | suggest that you 
invite him out to look over a first-class line where 
high speed is the regulation standard, and great 
speed not an uncommon occurrence. 


Yours truly, 
W. H. Martin, Superintendent. 


It would take a person, counting at the rate of 
fifty trees a minute for ten hours a day every day, 
more than two months to count the fruit trees in 
Riverside County. The total number as shown 
by the Horticultural Commissioners’ Report is 
19,223,165. 
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Scenes in Chinatown, San Francisco. 
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AN EVENING IN CHINATOWN. 


We planned an Oriental expedition. 

On the hilltop in San Francisco after the sun has 
sunk in the Pacific, you realize the exaltation of 
your position. You are above the city—and you 
feel above it. The cable car goes clanging noisily 
on its way, crawling up this steep hill or sliding 
down yon declivity. We look down upon a sea of 
darkness dotted with stars. 

Stately mansions half hidden in the darkness 
surround us on Nob Hill, yet within easy pitch be- 
low us lies the far East. The Occident and the 
Orient, centuries apart, are yet within stone’s 
throw of each other. 

We go down. A guide, acquainted with the 
marks and deeps of this transplanted bit of the 
oe Kingdom, takes us in tow at so much per 

ead. 

Chinatown can be visited thoroughly in three 
hours, we are assured, yet in the same breath our 
guide admits that he has been there five years con- 
ducting exploring parties and does not know it all. 
Strange admission for a guide! 

The shops are passed by hastily. If money is to 
be spent visit them by daylight. Here are silks of 
all qualities utilized in a hundred different ways, 
fanciful carvings of wood and ivory and such table 
ware as is most capitivating to the eye and destruc- 
tive to the purse. 

It is 9 o’clock, yet the butcher shops and vege- 
table stalls are very busy. It is market time in 
Chinatown. The Chinese are great flesh eaters, 
and are especially fond of pork and fish and various 
kinds of dried meats. 1! say various kinds because 
no one seems to know just what it all is. Ducks 
and other poultry are famous delicacies, while a cer- 
tain fish from home waters, and some other im- 
portations, appeal to the taste of the epicure. 

Our way lies up a narrow alley. We are assured 
that about the narrow court wherein we stand live 
five hundred human beings. This is the abode of 
the ragpickers and other wretches, who seek the 
means whereby they live from the leavings of the 
better-to-do, after the last meal at midnight. We 
pass in the darkness over rickety platforms with 
still more rickety railings. Still, nothing breaks. 
There are at the best but little square dirty win- 
dows that can admit harldy any light, were there 
any to admit, and the doors are closed. One opens 
and a head shaved back to the crown center, a head 
with a yellow parchment face, and grinning lips, 
with black eyes, and queue bound tightly back, is 
thrust out for a moment and then quickly vanishes. 
Police raids in Chinatown are not unknown; and 
fan-tan is tabooed. We must be careful of the 
morals of these ignorant heathen, upon whom our 
customs and civilization have had about as much 
effect as a shipload of sugar might have on the 
salt water of the ocean. High buildings with nar- 
row alleys and little courts, wooden porches and 
shaky balustrades, a network, intricate and un- 
mapped, of getting from this place to that; stairs 
and series of stairs, that lead down into the earth 
or up to a third story, with evidences of crowded 
occupation everywhere,—such is Chinatown. A 
merchant’s stall, encroaching on the sidewalk, is 
pointed out to us; above him swings the box-like 
prison he calls home at night. Within this, when 
the day’s work is over, he crawls with the aid of a 
stepladder,—parasite on the side of the building. 
Recently, we are advised, he has become ambitious 
and economical, and has taken in a lodger, two of 
them hanging together in the narrow box during 
resting time. 

Your disciple of Confucius does not believe in 


beards. A clean face, and forehead that extends 
back to the crown,—that is his ideal of manly 
beauty. So you see barber shops everywhere, 
and Chinese barbers in their loosely flowing gar- 
ments deftly working away at the faces of their 
fellow men. Their queues are objects of especial 
pride. And thereby hangs a tale, for tradition has it 
that the almond eye and the drawn appearance 
of a Chinese face is due largely to the tightly 
queued manner in which their hair is cared for. 
The different Chinese companies have many 
Joss houses or temples, any of which is worthy of 
a visit. Our guide piloted us to the finest,—a gas- 
lighted building with marble steps, and open front 
in the second story, said to have cost a hundred 
thousand dollars. The second floor is the place of 
worship, and here is exemplified Chinese religion 
and Chinese superstition. It is full of quaint and 
wonderful carvings. If there is anything that the 
Chinese have not reproduced from one piece of 
wood, somebody has been remiss in not calling at- 
tention to it. Sandal wood is their favorite. Out 
of it they carve their gods, their historical scenes, 
their triumphs and their festivals, and even their an- 
cestors. They have sandal wood to burn, too; the 
great Chinese odor is that of burning sandal 
wood,—it is everywhere present in Chinatown, an 
incense to the gods and a disinfectant for the dev- 
otee. Huge bowls are here and there in the Joss 
house. The fates have not been kind, and you desire 
the favor of some god, new or old; for mind gods 
grow in China, and sometimes after a man is dead 
a cycle or so the devotion of his friends and their 
descendants succeed in making a deity out of him. 
Or, perhaps, you are in great favor and desire to 
show your appreciation. In either case, buy sandal 
wood and burnit. You purchase packages of the 
long, slender stems of familiar ‘‘punk,”’ and, placing 
them upright in the white ashes in a bow], light 
them. You buy honor and burn it,—this is pleas- 
ing to the gods. Ina year or so the bowl will be 
filled, and it is necessary then to take it to the sea- 
shore and scatter its contents to the four winds. 
We learned that the gods in this particular temple 
were a busy lot. A great deal of noise is required 
to attract their attention. A wire cage is pointed 
out to us; herein the worshiper who wants some 
inattentive deity’s immediate attention throws in a 
bunch of firecrackers, thereby serving a double 
purpose, for not only is a god called hither, but 
as well the devils are scared away. There is noth- 
ing like noise to please an idol or scare a devil. | 
have that on the authority of our guide, who is ac- 
quainted with the entire lot,—good and bad. The 
curtains and carvings are of great interest, and the 
eternal fires in front of the ‘‘ chief idols’’ are dilated 
upon. A private prayer place is pointed out, where 
a worshiper who does not care to await his turn, or 
who desires a personal audience with the powers 
above, may worship at his pleasure upon payment 
of so much per year. A bell and a striker are near 
at hand wherewith to announce his presence. Over 
on the other side among several deities we are at- 
tracted by an image of a shepherd with tears of 
blood running down his face. He is a god, made 
so because he isa pattern of filial love andduty. He 
was accused of a crime onceupon atime, afew thou- 
sand or hundred thousand yearsago—our guide who 
is pretty exact with his figures and dates forgetting 
which,—and, while he was away meditating over 
the accusation, the law meted out justice to him by 
executing his aged father and mother. He returned 
after awhile and someone else was convicted of the 
crime, but the shepherd never overcame his grief 
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at the loss of his parents, and finally died of sor- 
row. And now he is become a god, and is a con- 
stant reminder of the obligations that we owe the 
bones of our ancestors. 

We examine some more bells, the fine curtains 
and carvings— our guide has a cost price for each 
at the end of his tongue, rarely less than a thou- 
sand dollars,— gaze at the sacred doors through 
which goes the New Year’s procession, the time of 
year when joy reigns; everyone settles his accounts 
and there is feasting and firecrackers,— the devils 
being put completely to rout. As we go out we 
note the names inscribed on the wall of those who 
have offered sacrifices of value, and we stop a 
moment to have our fortune told. Sticks are 
shaken in a cup until one falls out. Its number is 
looked up in the ‘‘ Book of Fates,’’ but the record 
being in Chinese we go away without knowledge 
of the hereafter, though we buy sandal wood of 
the Chinese attendant, who, did we show any 
anxiety, would translate our fortune for us. We 
are convinced now, however, that our guide is no 
better Chinese scholar than he professes to be. 

At last we are underground. Ata table a party 
are playing dominoes after their hard day’s work. 
They pay no attention to us, but the chap who is 
building a fire—it is in a fireplace, too—for the 
midnight meal, stops splitting kindling long enough 
to answer some questions. We note that his couch 
is over the coal bin and perceive the reason for his 
somber hue. Your true Chinaman believes in 
shaving, but not in bathing, in long finger nails, 
but not in white collars. We go down narrow 
steps along narrow hallways, a place of dens, and 
every little den the home of several Chinamen. 
Gas is extensively used and the flame from a jet 
flickers dangerously near the torn paper with which 
the board partitions are pasted. What an oppor- 
tunity for a holocaust! Yet somehow Chinatown 
does not burn down. My friend John says that 
sandal-wood. odor is enough to discourage any 
conflagration. 

At the end of a long hall we find a Chinese 
doctor like a spider in his parlor. Curious 
anatomical drawings decorate the walls. He has 
not much room and possibly business is not good, 
yet he is certainly ready to demonstrate by diagram 
what is the matter with the patient; and judging 
from pictures on the wall he has had the care of 
some terrible cases. We pass on lest something 
happen so that our internal organs get disarranged 
like those of his specimens. 

The opium dens are not attractive. Squalor is 
everywhere in evidence. Roseate must be the 
dreams that will make up for surroundings so 
dreary. The opium slave with whom we talk 
proves surprisingly intelligent. He is a native 
son, born in Sacramento, is well educated and an 
excellent interpreter, but a slave of opium. He 
languidly scrapes up the opium paste from the box, 
revolves it in the flame of the little lamp until it is 
melted, spreads it over the broad bowl of his pipe, 
places that in the flame and lying back draws a few 
deep breaths of smoke. He talks to us without 
much show of interest, but with intelligence; he is 
just becoming sleepy. The opium is not first class, 
he says, but heis too poor to afford the best ; and 
it is noted that he saves the scrapings from his pipe. 
Each pipe load represents some five cents, he in- 
forms us. He shrugs his shoulders at our remarks 
about the dissipation — it makes life pleasant when 
otherwise it would be otherwise; is it not a cheap 
way of buying surcease of trouble? Morphine- 
using — oh, no! that is different; it means degra- 
dation and pain. 

Passing hastily by many other features of China- 
town, we are introduced into the household of an 
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intelligent family. The mother is a small-footed 
woman, who has met with hard times, her husband 
having lost both money and standing. The 
children are bright and intelligent and not beggars, 
while the mother and the second wife are sewing 
very industriously. Though poor, the head of the 
family has three wives and four children. They 
are merry and seemingly contented; a quarter 
slipped in the hand of one of the children is an 
expected courtesy. 

Chinatown has some fine restaurants, airy, well- 
furnished apartments, scrupulously clean, where 
one may get an oriental meal that is truly and 
wholly of the East. There is no noise and the 
service is excellent,—few American restaurants 
are as inviting in appearance. We are shown here 
a partnership safe,—a monument to the ingenuity 
and the matter-of-fact simplicity of the Chinese 
character. There are several partners interested in 
this particular restaurant, but nothing can be done 
without a full attendance of the Board of Directors. 
The iron safe in the corner that contains the books 
and valuables has a padlock for each partner, and 
each lock has a different key. The safe cannot be 
opened unless all of the partners are present with 
their keys. Some merchants are banqueting in the 
largest and most brilliantly lighted apartment. The 
meal began at eight o’clock and now at eleven p. m. 
is not yet near conclusion. It is four hours in 
length — this particular style of banquet,—and you 
are expected to eat with tolerable steadiness. Hear- 
ing this you do not wonder that this is no 
democratic affair, but costs fifteen dollars per plate. 

Our journey ends at the theater. We go in the 
backway, through the wonderfully dressed crowd 
of actors in the wings, and take seats on the stage. 
The performance, which began four or five hours 
ago, is evidently a popular one. The house is full 
of soberly clad Chinamen, their yellow faces 
turned upward, full of calm interest. They appear 
to us as a crowd of rising full moons, peeping over 
one another’s shoulders. 

The performance is an historical drama with the 
time set some six centuries back. There is no 
scenery; imagination and the gorgeous costumes 
of the actors must supply such details. But there 
is a fine frenzied eye, rolling unutterably, a violence 
of gesticulation, a pouring forth in falsetto voices 
of fervid oratory, that no melodramatic one-night 
American troupe could ever hope to equal. Pea- 
cock feathers, banners, gorgeous robes and capes, 
and many kinds of weapons, are impressively 
present. There are no actresses, but female im- 
personators play the persecuted heroine or the 
designing adventuress, as the case may be. There is 
a great deal of poetry and sarcastic prose apparent,— 
it is hard to fathom farther, chiefly on account 
of the band. After all, the overpowering impression 
that you carry away from the Chinese theater is 
of the band. Just as you are getting interested 
and eagerly awaiting the dénouement, that discord- 
ant concatenation of terrific noises drives you under 
cover. It emphasizes the points of the hero; it 
accentuates the foiling of the villain, and when 
there is nothing else going on you may count on 
the one-stringed fiddle. Yet of all things in China- 
town, curious and wonderful, to us the most in- 
teresting was that same Chinese theater. 


The Scene Shifter. 


California is seven hundred and seventy-five 
miles long and four hundred miles broad. Do the 
people of California know that?—really know that? 
It is quite evident that the people of the East do 
not. 
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Picturesque Chinatown, San Francisco. 
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A HORSEBACK RIDE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 





At three o’clock in the morning the gray pony, 
Charlie, and sedate old Bill were saddled and our 
two adventurers sallied forth in the semi-dawn. 

There is nothing more delightful than an early 
morning ride in midsummer in California, when 
the air is soft and cool and all things lie still and 
quiet under the faint light of the dawn, the outlines 
of the great dark mountains almost lost in the half- 
shadow that enshrouds them. One feels that it is 
necessary to move slowly and lightly that the 
sleeping world may not be awakened. 

Soon, however, with the apprehension of the 
largeness of the quiet space of a California day- 
break, mountain hemmed, comes a sense of freedom 
and exhilaration. The ponies snuff the air and 
glance eagerly along the white road that leads to 
the mountains. The riders draw deep breaths and 
loosen rein and the still shadowy landscape seems 
to glide away beneath the feet. They are flying 
down the highway: it is enough to be alive if one 
can quaff the morning air and move. Only 
thoughts of the long mountain climb cause the 
rein to be drawn. 

The streaks of red have given way to a broad 
wave of light when in good time the foothills are 
reached. There is light overhead, and roundabout 
and underfoot objects are assuming individuality. 
The travelers pause for refreshments. Charlie, an 
ambitious pony with the great knowledge of few 
years, observes to old Bill: ‘‘ Talk of your alloyed 
nectar! Give me the clear, cold, sparkling mountain 
water with a pine tree trunk fora schooner. There’s 
elixir for you!’’ Bill, a picture of personified 
patience, makes no reply. His nose is on touching 
terms of intimacy with the earth and his left hind 





foot is lifted in a resigned manner. He 
has climbed mountain roads before. The 
younger pony, an optimist and unacquainted 
with mountains, plants himself firmly and 
squarely and switches his tail vigorously. 
He has theories of his own concerning moun- 
tains,—as we all have until we have once 
reached the summit and beheld the earth 
at our feet. 

A big flaring hat, a gay flannel shirt, 
blue overalls, a cartridge belt with a pistol 
ostentatiously stuck in a rear pocket,—these 
are the outward and visible signs of an 
otherwise mild-mannered and meek cow- 
boy. The other half of the cavalcade is dis- 
guised by an immense sun-bonnet and a 
riding habit. 

The road onward is also upward. It 
leads through a beautiful canyon, of lights 
and shadows, of bold promontories and of 
sliding walls with oaks and pines clinging 
desperately to the unstable granite. A 
merry mountain stream leaps singing over 
gray and white boulders down among the 
bending alders, flinging spray at you, or 
in deep meditation flowing darkly along 
some towering granite wall. The little tor- 
rent does not interfere with the road which 
crosses and recrosses it at every turn. The 
white line of the road is in bold contrast 
with the brown and green of the mountain 
walls. The canyon and its music is left 
behind. It is getting up in the world now, 
and the road back and forth scars the broad 
brow of the mountain. It is tantalizing to 
look upward and see but a short distance 
above the carved way along the mountain 
side that the road in its serpentine danc- 
ing is so long in reaching. But the hours 
and the road go on together. The pine forest 
grows in dignity and area, the road makes its last 
turn and the summit is accomplished. The younger 
pony draws a long breath,—he has now a story 
worth telling. There is a twinkle in old Bill’s 
eye. 
Looking footward and beyond the eye finds a 
lovely picture. Directly below is the great slope 
intersected apparently by seven separate roads, all 
windings of the same highway. Farther down are 
the brush-covered hills; then in abrupt contrast 
appears the deep green of orchards of oranges, 
apricots and peaches, rimming the valley at the 
foothills. These give way to white wheat fields, 
with gardens and ranches here and there. In the 
center of the broad valley before us is the county 
town, half hidden in its green forest; beyond a 
river with its broad bed of glistening sand flows 
lazily. More green — another fruit belt — and the 
picture fades away in low rolling hills, a hazy pur- 
ple in the distance. It is a picture that no artist 
but Nature could paint,—a picture worth a week of 
climbing. 

But the reverie is abruptly broken by the appear- 
ance of no less than such an unpoetical object as a 
donkey,—a long-eared factotum of a miner, with 
mind deep in philosophical contemplation and slow 
feet seeking easy places. Thereuvon the younger 
pony finds there is a caper left in him uncut, much 
to his surprise, and begins backing down the road 
with his inexperienced rider. Alas for the vanity 
of equine wishes! No excuse can be logically ac- 
cepted for taking the back track when two equally 
good are present for going ahead. The disciple 
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of equanimity has hardly time to gaze in mild sur- 
prise at the antics of the pony, when from below 
two long-eared philosophers appear. The pony 
makes one final dust-raising protest and then sur- 
renders, a victim of circumstances. ~ 

he road now leads along the rounded summit, 
and the journey is in the sky with vault of heaven 
reaching on two sides far below to the narrowed 
circle of earth. The way, hard and smooth, is 
among giant pines holding themselves erect as if 
aware of their prominence—indeed you may see 
them with the naked eye from the floor of the val- 
ley fifteen miles away—and beautiful ferns line the 
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roadside. It is up and down gentle inclines with 
splendid views everywhere, for there is no obscur- 
ing underbrush, now in the shadows of the great 
trees, now in the bright sunlight. 

A little later an odd creation in logs appears, 
something that those who have read Frank R 
Stockton’s romance will at once recognize as 
Squirrel Inn, for this resort is the embodiment of 
Stockton’s delightful conceit. cee 

A brisk gallop in the bracing air, a ringing cheer, 
a little brown cabin amid the trees, an appetizing 
odor of breakfast, and the ride is over. 

Clara ‘D. Keller. 


FOOD PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Edited by Prof. Chas. H. Allen. 


ON THE USE OF CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


Cherries. Every year more and more cherries 
are cured for table use. Many are pitted, cured 
and pressed in boxes; but more are cured with 
the pits in them. These are far the best, as 
- — pit gives the peculiar cherry flavor that 
all like. 

Cherries should be thoroughly washed and 
soaked from twelve to thirty-six hours. By this 
time they will have almost regained their original 
shape and size. Use sugar freely in the water in 
which they are soaked. They are now ready to 
cook. They should simmer, not boil, for several 
hours until quite tender. The time required is de- 
termined by the kind and ripeness of the fruit. 

Turn off the juice, add a little more sugar, boil 
down to a syrup, and pour it back over the fruit. 

If they have not been boiled the fruit will shrink 
very little, being almost like fresh-cooked cherries. 
A dish of these, smothered in cream, is fit for the 
gods, and may be eaten without fear of indigestion 
even by mortals, for it is a peculiarity of California 
cherries that they do not change cream or milk 
into curd, as the Eastern cherry is prone to do. For 
fruit cake, buns or fruit puddings the pitted fruit 
may be preferable, but it will lack the cherry flavor. 

Prunes. Of course, in quantity of the output, 
the prune heads the list of California fruits, and it 
is, perhaps, the best fruitto use as a food. Chemi- 
cal analysis shows our prunes to be rich in nutri- 
tion, and at the ordinary price at which they are 
sold they are a cheap article of food. They should 
be eaten not by the small sauce dish full but by the 
saucer full. 

There are several varieties, but they may be 
classified as three, which are typical. First, the one 
chiefly grown, the so-called French or California 
prune. This comprises more than nine-tenths of the 
output. In France the larger sizes are cooked and 
then partially desiccated, being used largely as a 
confection. But few are prepared in this way in 
California. 

Here they are dipped in a boiling lye preparation, 
to diminish the thickness of the skin and make it 
tender, thoroughly rinsed, and then cured by being 
spread in the sun a day or two, and then stacked 
where the air can pass around and through them 
until the free moisture has evaporated. 

They are then put into bins to sweat and get 
their color. Then they are dipped again in boiling 
water, containing a little salt, and carried to the 
packing or boxing room. This last dipping destroys 


any eggs that may have been deposited on the 
skins and prevents their getting wormy. 

These prunes are graded, the boxes or sacks be- 
ing marked forty to fifty, fifty to sixty, etc., to 100 
to 110—meaning by this that these figures repre- 
sent the number to the pound. For family use, 
sixty to seventy, or seventy to eighty, are the best. 

Of this type there are the Imperial, running very 
large, from twenty to forty, and several other en- 
tirely sweet varieties. They are almost too sweet 
for the average palate, and many add a little claret 
to them after they are cooked. 

Of the Robe de Sargent type there are the German, 
the Fallenberg, and some others, rich in sugar, but 
having a slight acidity that adds piquancy to the 
flavor. Of these the Robe de Sargent is best, 
and to most palates it is more acceptable than the 
sweeter prunes of the other type. These prunes 
are all black, although an effort was made to boom 
a so-called ‘‘ Ruby prune’’ a few years ago. These 
were black prunes partly bleached, and inferior in 
flavor to the unbleached prune. 

The Silver prune is the only light-colored prune 
that is raised in any quantity. It is large, meaty, 
and as a food prune stands at the head of the list. 
The market for this prune has been greatly injured 
by the fact that unprincipled dealers have for a few - 
years been selling egg plums for Silver prunes. 

The cured egg plum is intensely sour, and it has 
nowhere near the nutritive value of the Silver 
prune. This prune is but slightly acid, and its ex- 
cellence brought it at one time into great favor—a 
favor that it will soon regain. 

Prunes of all varieties need to be prepared for 
cooking in the manner already described. Use 
sugar liberally in the soaking water that it may 
strike into the prune. The Silver prune requires at 
least twenty-four hours’ soaking. Now simmer 
until the fruit is tender. Take one out and try the 
skin between the thumb and finger. It should 
break easily. 

If well cooked the prunes are now unbroken, yet 
soft, and have a most excellent flavor. The liquor 
is as clear as wine. This should now be boiled 
down about two to one and turned back on the 
fruit. The Silver prune may have to be boiled to 
make it entirely tender, but this will not break it up 
and make it mushy. Prunes cooked in this way 
have three strong recommendations: they are pal- 
atable, they are very digestible, even in a weak 
stomach, and they are nutritious. 
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CHRONICLES OF A HIGHWAY. 


EL NUEVO CAMINO REAL. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


MISSION SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. 


HIRTY-NINE miles northerly from Monterey, 
:' on line of travel made historical by the Fathers, 

is an umbrageous railway station called Sar- 
gent’s; from this, by stage, is a short run to city 
of San Juan, and Mission San Juan Bautista. 

This Mission, predestined to signal success, was 
founded in seventeen hundred ninety-seven, and as 
was fitting, on St. John’s Day, Junetwenty-fourth. 

President Lasuen officiated, assisted by fathers 
Catala and Martiarena; the location of the best, 
on soil singularly productive and well watered, with 
twenty-three tribes of Indians inthe vicinity. They 
called the place Pepeloutchom, but the fathers 
repudiated any such heathen designation, and made 
it Christian, under title of San Benito. Provis- 
ional buildings of temporary character had been 
prepared, and mission work proper was immediately 
entered upon; the first baptism was on July 
eleventh, and at the close of the year the number 
had reached eighty-five. 

June thirteenth, eighteen hundred and three, the 
corner-stone of a church was laid, destined to en- 
dure while centuries pass. The fathers met with 
noble success in their work; not to press details 
needlessly it may be sufficient to say the church 
membership culminated at twelve hundred forty- 
eight in eighteen hundred twenty-three; and the 
mission records give the names and baptismal 
dates of forty-one hundred souls. 

June twenty-third, nine years after laying the 
corner-stone, the completed church was dedicated 
with impressive ceremonies. 

Six years later, however, a new altar having been 
constructed, no one was found competent to give it 
the finishing touch of brush and pigments. Search 
was madefor an American, “‘ they are ambidextrous, 
mayhap such a one can complete the altar.”” The 
choice fell on Thomas W. Doak; unskilled and 
diffident, he prayed that he might be excused but 
was not; and then, with relays of paint pots and 
brushes manfully sought to realize the artistic 
visions of the fathers; the while, surrounded by a 
dense crowd of interested spectators, who proffered 
unsought advice. 

In desperation, he ‘‘ painted in’’ and ‘‘ painted 
out’’ a swarm of dusky youngsters giving vocifer- 
ous counsel, crude as it was, to all appearance, not 
without value to the artist. 

The prayerful fathers looked on, until conquered 
by despair, one of them said: ‘‘I had hoped that 
the Yankee might succeed by the help of God and 
the muchachos.’’ Those by whom and for whom 
“the altar of incense’’ was erected, enjoyed its 
bounties, heard from it the ‘‘ glad tidings,’’ and a 
great multitude of them profited by the message; 
they are gone, no remnant yet remains; but their 
church is for your inspection; for your admiration 
the memory of the faithful men who ministered in 
it. Any who have not made leisurely contemplative 
visit to Mission San Juan Bautista, should do so. 


MISSION SANTA CRUZ. 
Pioneer Juan Crespi, the tireless, visited Santa 
Cruz October seventeenth, seventeen hundred 


sixty-nine, but twenty years had come and gone 
before the anticipated mission was founded. The 


location is of singular beauty on the northern horn 
of crescent coast line that marks the inland thrust 
of Monterey Bay, with city named after the bay 
forty miles southerly, on the other horn. 

The situation, elevated and of far-reaching sight- 
liness, the blue waters of the bay teeming with 
piscine wealth at the front; and for background 
the highlands and marvelous forestry of Santa Cruz 
mountain range. 

With approval of President Lasuen, who had 
made personal inspection, on the twenty-fifth of 
September, seventeen hundred ninety-one, Fathers 
Lopez and Sala founded the mission of Santa Cruz. 
The official report says, ‘‘ large numbers of natives, 
large and small, andof both sexes, were in attend- 
ance, and expressed extravagant delight in the cer- 
emonials.’’ In three months, eighty-four, and at 
the end of next twelve months, two hundred twenty- 
four, had been enrolled. The membership at Santa 
Cruz was never large at any one time; the highest 
having been five hundred twenty-three, but the 
aggregates were large and included ‘“‘all the 
heathen.’’? Decadence fell upon this mission, as in 
turn it did upon all others from exhaustion of gen- 
tile material; the Indians either dead or converted. 

An interesting church building was completed 
and dedicated May tenth, seventeen hundred ninety- 
four; but it was not of enduring material, or a pile 
likely to become historic. Its site only remains, the 
reward of search; but a drawing or painting of it 
is extant ; while its truthfulness is probable, this 
cannot be safely affirmed. 


MISSION SANTA CLARA, VIRGIN. 


To reach this mission, as to reach almost the en- 
tire list of them, railway must now be taken, in- 
stead of the narrow-gauge pathway of the fathers. 
From Santa Cruz, it is by narrow-gauge rail, 
thirty-six miles through the fern-draped dells of 
that romantic mountain range. This interesting 
mission, out of which when its first purpose had 
been attained was evolved so much of educational 
culture, was founded January twefth, seventeen 
hundred seventy-seven on Guadalupe River in a 
broad and fruitful valley. The founding celebrant 
was Father Tomas, assisted by Jose Murguia, to 
whose pastoral care it was assigned. 

The very numerous natives in this vicinity called 
themselves Tares (said to signify men), and the 
location itself, Thamien. 

Originally, to the Spaniards, the surrounding 
country was known as San Bernardino; and as 
such is designated in early records; but Santa 
Clara could have no divided realm, and saintly San 
Bernardino betook him to Southern California 
where he was not less needed, the valley becoming 
and remaining Santa Clara. The site is nearly ap- 
proached by an arm of San Francisco Bay, and by 
three lines of Southern Pacific Company’s rails is 
connected with the metropolis, the distance, less 
than fifty miles. 

The founding party was warmly welcomed by 
the gentiles, who proceeded to appropriate and 
catry away everything in sight; even to extent of 
driving off, slaughtering and feasting upon the 
scanty herds; and, so it happened, the first law 
Christian civilization imparted to them was the 
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fundamental one of ‘‘meum et tuum.’ The les- 
son made indelible as need was, by gunshot and 
thrust of pike. 

Many things of value had been brought to them 
by these missionaries, but ‘‘ community of goods”’ 
was by no means one of them. 

In this respect there was gentile disappointment, 
and marked indisposition to accept intangible, spir- 
itual, in lieu of visible, temporal wealth. To these 
children of Esau, under pressure of hunger, our 
fat bullocks outweighed the entire spiritual patri- 
mony of Rome. No converts were made for several 
months, but in May of the founding year an epi- 
demic caused the death of a great number of chil- 
dren; in sympathetic attention to and bestowal of 
baptismal rites upon these the mission works began, 
its first twelve months’ record ending with sixty- 
seven baptisms and twenty-five burials. 

November nineteenth, seventeen hundred eighty- 
one, the apostolic Serra laid the corner-stone of a 
church, subsequently dedicated by him on Sunday, 
May fifteenth, three years later. 

In solemn form the dedication was to Santa 
Clara de Asis, Virgin, abbess and matriarch, of her 
most famous religion. At the time, it was the best 
church in California. The dedicatory joys were 
tear-stained with sorrow for the loss of its priest, 
Father Murguia, who died four days previously 
and was entombed within the walls his archi- 
tectural genius had planned, and the labor of his 
masonic hands had helped to raise. A few years 
later was consecrated a grand high altar, an im- 
portation from Mexico. 

The work of the mission was successful, but no 
human hands could stop the fatal tide that was 
sweeping these confiding waifs from time into 
eternity. 

At beautiful, bountiful, sanitary Santa Clara, as 
at all other points in California, whether missions, 
pueblos or rancherias, the attainable records show 
that with native races the deaths exceeded the 
births, not by narrow margins that left room for 
hope, but by margins of hopeless breadth, that 
pointed to the early extinction. 

For thirty years the worshipping congregation 
exceeded twelve hundred; and in eighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven was fourteen hundred and sixty- 
four. Whose imagination can be restrained from 
running riot in contemplation of such a throng of 
God’s pagan rescued children, feeling their blind 
way toward light; dimly seeing divine truths, ‘‘men 
as trees walking.”’ 

The numerical worth of the mission may be 
crowded into statement, that its baptisms were 
eighty-six hundred forty and burials sixty-nine 
hundred and fifty. The present fine church and the 
famous educational institution are outgrowths of 
the earlier seed-time, and will give large rewards to 
visit. 

MISSION SAN JOSE. 


This mission is on broad-gauge railway line via 
Niles, a short ride, or longer walk from a station 
named Irvington. This station is fourteen miles 
from San Jose and thirty-four from San Francisco. 
The location, a moderate foothill elevation, buttress- 
ing the higher reaches that include Mount Hamilton 
in their culmination. The founding was on Trinity 
Sunday, June eleventh, seventeen hundred ninety- 
seven by the celebrant, Father Lasuen. He, and 
those who assisted, had made an early morning 
march of eighteen miles from Mission Santa Clara, 
and report of that fact and details of the august 
ceremonies, fails not to say: ‘‘ We signified the 
completion of the founding by exploding one pound 
of powder ;’’ thisdone, in the smoke of it, priests, 
attendants and soldiers, cheerfully added another 
eighteen miles to this more than Sabbath day’s 
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journey, by return march to Santa Claran hospi- 
tality, where food and lodging could be had that 
were unattainable on the mission site of San Jose. 

The rewards of labor were more immediate at this 
mission than at many others. At the close of the 
year the neophytes numbered thirty-three. 

Thirty-four years later, the congregation culmi- 
nated in eighteen hundred sixty-six souls, to the un- 
speakable joy of the fathers who had rescued them 
from savagery; the baptisms, sixty-seven hundred 
thirty-seven, whom the fathers reckoned ‘‘ brands 
from the burning,’’ and alas! the deaths, fifty-one 
hundred and nine. 

Father Duran, in reporting the mortality, says, 
‘* they are fragile as glass,’’? so many dying before 
he had heard of their sickness, and thereby failing 
of ‘‘last rites of the church.’’? He had appointed 
five boys to patrol the Mission grounds, inspect all 
dwellings, and report the sick, so he could visit 
them before the fatal moment; and in evidence of 
thoroughness adds, ‘‘any one of them who fails 
of duty, is well flogged.” 

The mission situation was attractive then, and 
not less so now; in the midst of rounded hills, 
grass covered and of great fertility, a floral plain in 
the foreground, shimmer of San Francisco Bay in 
the middle distance, and far away westward, the 
San Marino Range, that stays the ocean’s tide. 

The mission buildings are in ruins, and within 
them, enshrined the ashes of those who labored 
lovingly in this field, obedient to command. 


Wm. B. May. 


IN THE REDWOODS. 


All these green branches overhead 
Are harps whereon the wind has played 
For agesits unending psalm. 
The low, perpetual murmur of those tops 
One moment into silence drops, 
Then rises full upon the calm. 


And with the meshes of the leaves 
The busy-fingered sunshine weaves 
Strange shifting arabesques of shade, 
While through the hush and thrill that hold the noon 
I hear thecrickets chirp their tune 
With small, strange voices, shrill but glad. 


All thy weak creatures, Nature, share 
The deep content of earth and air, 
Each one doth bear a thankful heart ; 
I can no glad unfailing anthems bring 
For all my heart goes hungering,— 
Unsatisfied, I stand apart. 


Oh, teach my inmost soul to heed 
The lessons that approach its need 
Till I grow strong beneath my pain ; 
I would thy sweet and gentle ministry 
May not be lost, but fall on me 
As on dry sands fall the rain. 


I scorn myself that I can be 
Forever shamed by bird and bee 
Whose tiny hearts thy joy hath seized. 
Oh! grant me of thine own great strength a share, 
That if I lose not I may bear 
My deep heart-hunger unappeased. 


Oh give me vision swift to trace 
Deep meaning in thy lines of grace 
And perfect fitness in thy ways, 
That I may count my little loss and gain 
As trifles which to heed were vain 
In thy vast choir of joy and praise. 
—Irene Connel? 
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Mission Dolores, San Francisco. 
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SANTA CATALINA. 


The festive summer season for which this island is 
famous is now fairly started. Each incoming steamer 
brings fresh crowds of campers, and tents are spring- 
ing up in every available spot of ground. The outlook 
is that this will be the liveliest season known here. 


The famous fishing tournament is now well under 
way, and the anglers are out early and late, striving 
to land the heaviest fish of each class, and thus capture 
some of the numerous prizes offered. The latter are 
handsome and costly, and range from spools of cutty- 
hunk line to $100 rods and reels. There are many 
gold medals, also valuable trophies, offered, and atten- 
tion is attracted from far and wide by the novelty of 
this tournament. 


The aquarium, the only one of its kind on the coast, 
is about completed. In fact many of the tanks are 
already stocked with fine specimens of the finny tribe, 
with which these waters abound. For variety and 
numbers of sea creatures the island of Catalina is not 
excelled, and the fact that the aquarium is under the 
supervision of the eminent scientist, Prof. C. F. 
Holder, insures its success. 

Catalina will become a station, to which students 
of the life of the sea will flock, to study the habits 
of its denizens direct from nature. 


Golf at Catalina is one of its greatest attractions, in 
that the island links are the most sporty as well as 
picturesque natural links in the country. A most 
successful three days’ tournament has recently been 
held, and was attended by large crowds from over 
the water. 


Col. R. A. Eddy of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
recently fought a tuna two hours and thirty minutes, 
successfully landing him. It weighed 117 pounds, 
thus entitling the Colonel to membership in the 
“Tuna Club,’? which requires an angler to land a tuna 
of not less than 100 pounds before he can be elected. 
Other catches of this most famous of all game fishes 
are, viz, F. V. Rider, 153 pounds (record this season), 
two hours and 40 minutes; W. Burnham, 108 pounds, 
in 11 minutes; E. L. Doran, 131 pounds, in 32 minutes; 
Prof. C. F. Holder, 97 pounds (first of season caught) 
in 42 minutes; F. S. Gerrish, 98 pounds. Yellowtail, 
jewfish, barracuda now biting in great numbers. 


—oo— 
CORONADO. 


Marquise and Vicomte d’Oyley of Paris have been at 
Hotel del Coronado for some time past. They are 
enjoying their stay immensely. 


Minnie Palmer, the well-known actress, is at 
Coronado, where she will remain until it is time for 
her to go to San Francisco, to get ready for her engage- 
ment of July oth in that city. 


Baron Bismarck, son of Herbert, and grandson of the 
great Prince Bismarck, accompanied by Baron Cor- 
nelius von Heyl, have been delighted guests at Hotel 
del Coronado, of late. 


U. Sebree, U. S. N., was a noted arrival at Coronado 
this week. 


Madame Helen Modjeska, Count Bozenta and Mrs. 
Ralph Modjeska, of Chicago, were among last month’s 
guests at Hotel del Coronado. Madame Modjeska 
looks exceedingly well. Early in August she will re- 
turn to the hotel preparatory to the commencement of 
the coming season. Clinton Stuart, the New York 
playwright, who has written a most acceptable version 
of Marie Antoinette for Madame Modjeska and John 
E. Kellerd, who will be the leading man this season 
in the Modjeska company, will also be at the hotel. 


Yachting seems to possess decided attractions for 
San Franciscans sojourning at Hote] del Coronado. 


Among well-knownCalifornians, recent sojourners at 
Hotel del Coronado, may be noted Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Spreckels and family, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Preston, Miss 
Preston, Mrs. Orvill Pratt, Orvill Pratt, Mrs. C. F. 
Mullins, Miss Mullins, Mr. and Mrs. Raphael Peixotto 
and family, Miss Jessia Davis, Mr. and Mrs. James D. 
Bailey, Miss Bailey, Mrs. Ehrmann and family, Miss 
Sachs, Mrs. Seinsheimer, Walter Turnbull, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Deanham, Mrs. Sands W. Forman, Miss 
Forman, of San Francisco, also Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Nevin, son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Porter, Hugh Porter, Mrs. Dunn, 
Mr. and Mrs Walter Newhall, Mr. and Mrs. Granville 
MacGowan, M. L. Graff, Kaspare Cohn and family, A. 
Haas and family, of Los Angeles, C. M. Daggett, Miss 
Daggett, Miss Gertrude Markham, Mrs. Geo. H. Max- 
well and daughter, of Pasadena, and others. 


Judge Knickerbocker of Chicago is at Coronado, for 
a brief stay. i 


A. B. Gomez Casseres of Jamaica, who has been at 
Coronado for some time, is making a trip to Santa 
Barbara, but is to return to Coronado to spend the 
coming winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rabbeth and W. Esmond Rabbeth of 
Boston will go shortly to San Francisco and other 
northern points, before returning to Hotel del Coro- 
nado for the summer season. 


Prof. Henry A. Ward of Rochester is at Coronado. 
He is well known as the owner of many valuable 
collections, being interested in museums in the United 
States. 


—OoSo— 
SANTA MONICA. 


Frank A. Miller, proprietor Arcadia Hotel, has been 
very fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Lexis 
Bjornson as assistant. Mr. Bjornson has a national 
hotel reputation, has twice toured the earth, vocalizes 
in seven languages, and is an all-round hotel man. 
Miss Minerva Greene, chief clerk, is also very accom- 
plished in the art of entertaining, and her business 
methods are a model that manya hotel office would do 
well to copy. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. McCullough spent their honeymoon 
at the Arcadia. Mr. McCullough is Armour & Co’s 
Southern California manager. 


Lieut. Rudolph Miner and wife, and W. G. Wood- 
ward, have been stopping at the Arcadia. Both Lieut. 
Miner and Mr. Woodward find Santa Monica a de- 
lightful change from Cuban War experience. 


The grillroom at the Arcadia has been enlarged by 
an annex. The tables are now so arranged all diners 
may see the ocean, the waves apparently coming to 
your very feet. 


Among recent arrivals at the Arcadia are: Mr. and 
Mrs. Holliday, Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Jones, Mrs. W. A. 
Barker, Miss Chancelor, Miss Lewis, Miss Helen 
Fairchild, Miss Lila Fairchild, John D. Mott, Chas. 
Henderson, Horace Henderson, W. G. Chancelor, Ray 
Fairchild, John F. Fay, Jr. Among arrivals July 1st 
are Lieut. R. H. Miner and wife, H. J. Woollacott 
and family, L. Baruch and. family, of Los Angeles, all 
for season ; W. C. Woodard, New York; J. F. Cosby, 
Los Angeles; F.S McCullough and wife (bride); Mrs. 
Lowther, 2 children and maid, Liverpool, Eng. ; J. B. 
Roby, Detroit, Mich., regular guest ; J. R. Newberry 
and wife, Los Angeles, for June, July and August; H. 
L. Pitkington and wife, Mrs. John Nichols, Mrs, Al- 
fred Wilson, St. Paul, Minn. ; Hon. E. M. Ross and 
wife, Los Angeles; Mr, and Mrs. Robt. T. Jones and 
daughter, for season ; James P, Burns, Dr. F. R. Cun- 
ningham, Los Angeles, for July; Capt. E. E. Robinson, 
London, Eng. ; Geo. Todd. Los Angeles ; Mrs. A. C. 
Hovey, New York ; H. L. Hovey, Los Angeles. 
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CALIFORNIA AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


Every year when the chill autumn winds begin 
to strip the maple of its crimson and its gold, a 
stream of those who justly dread the rigors of an 
Eastern winter flows westward to the Pacific. 

And regularly as spring comes round again, and 
at the time when California is looking at her best, 
the visitors begin to travel East once more. Why? 
For diverse reasons, but, principally because they 
have received an incorrect impression of California. 

In the days of ’49 and for many years California 
was known as ‘‘the land of gold.’? The whole 
State was looked upon as a sort of big mining 
camp, and if a man spoke of coming West he was 
at once asked if he intended to stake out a claim. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. Gold was a 
word which appealed most strongly to men’s 
minds. In the dazzling halo that surrounded it, 
they lost sight of those other possibilities of de- 
velopment which, more than any gold mine, have 
made California what she is to- -day. 

In the matter of climate the same thing has 
happened. People everywhere, Californians even, 
have been so busy extolling the wonderful climate 
of California during the winter months, that the 
rest of the year has been almost overlooked. 

No one depreciates the value of gold; no one 
questions the mildness of a California winter, but 
fet us not look at things through a distorted lens. 

One need not be very old to remember the time 
when a man would listen interestedly to a descrip- 
tion of California until the subject of climate was 
broached, when he would break into a laugh and 
say: ‘Oh, you Californians sell your climate by 
the yard.” Yet, so far as the sale of property is 
concerned, whether for residence or agriculture, 
there is in this jest a vital truth. We have, in 
California, a winter and a summer climate so 
excellent, so far superior to any other brand, that 
it naturally forms a very essential part of every 
contract of sale and purchase. 

With what object does one seek a Summer 
Resort? For rest, for change, for health, for sport. 
Are you worn with the strain of a long winter’s 
work? Where can you find a more restful, a more 
homelike place than Del Monte on the Bay of 
Monterey? 

Are you looking for something new, an entire 
change of scene? Here is a State where a few 
hours’ journey will take you from the heart of a 
great city to the solitude of a forest or the quiet of 
a mountain lake. 

Your health is bad? Then rest and change will 
be important factors in your recovery. The bracing 
air of San Francisco, of Pacific Grove or Santa 
Cruz, of Santa Barbara or San Diego, should put 
new life into your frame. The balmy air of the 
San Bernardino Range, of the Santa Cruz Moun- 
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tains and of the Mt. Shasta region, laden with the 
sweet scent of pines will bring you strength and 
healing even as you sleep. If the trouble be one 
which baths will cure, you have a choice of 117 
mineral springs of all varieties of composition and 
temperature. 

For the sportsman California is indeed a happy 
hunting ground. The fisherman may try his 
strength against a jewfish or a yellowtail at Santa 
Catalina; he may inveigle the trout from Lake 
Tahoe, or with rod and line he can whip the streams 
at Boca or at Dunsmuir, and through the limpid 
water see the fish rise swiftly to the surface and 
snatch greedily at the dainty fly only to find that 
life to the unwary is a delusion and a snare. 

The larger hotels throughout the State have all 
added excellent golf links to the list of their attrac- 
tions, while tenniscourts abound, and the California 
Lawn Tennis Association holds frequent tourna- 
ments. The country clubs of Burlingame, of 
Montecito, near Santa Barbara, and of Pasadena, 
afford headquarters where the man with the gun 
may obtain reliable information regarding the sport 
nearest to his heart, and where the lover of horses, 
and the polo player may meet others of his kind. 

The yachtsman is in his element in California, 
with the bays of San Francisco and San Diego, the 
long reach of the Santa Barbara Channel and the 
broad Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. No 
fear has he of finding himself becalmed many hours’ 
sail away from his boathouse, for during the 
summer the trade winds blowing off the Pacific 
insure a delightful cruise and a speedy return at 
pleasure. 

Much could be said on this important subject, but 
our object now is merely to direct attention to it as 
a matter of interest to yourself and to invite you to 
peruse the articles appearing in this magazine from 
month to month upon the various resorts. 

Let it suffice, therefore, simply to set down here 
in sober earnest, without exaggeration, and for the 
careful thought of all who read, that, as a summer 
resort, as a State of resorts, California offers 
attractions more varied, more numerous than any 
other, and at a cost within the reach of all. 


ADVERTISING IN SUNSET. 


SUNSET in the first year of its existence declined 
to accept advertising, it being felt that its publica- 
tion was to some extent an experiment. 

The reception that the magazine has met, both at 
home among citizens interested in the advancement 
of the Coast, and in the Eastand Europe, where it 
is chiefly circulated, has made its future certain. 

SUNSET is not published as a money-making 
magazine, but solely in support of its creed: ‘‘ Pub- 
licity for the advantages and attractions of the 
Western Empire.” 

It is realized, however, that if our Eastern read- 
ers are to gain the knowledge they must have con- 
cerning a colony, resort, or any business, they 
must be placed | in contact with whom they can 

**talk business.’ 

SUNSET is sais to accept advertising leading 
to this end. For further particulars address Busi- 
ness Manager, SUNSET, Box 2328, San Francisco, 
California. 


‘* Wayside Notes Along the Sunset Route’’ and 
** California South of Tehachapi’’ are two beauti- 
fully illustrated books just from the press. The 
first uniquely illustrated with an original kineto- 
scope marginal design describes every point worthy 
of note along the Sunset Route; the latter is com- 
prehensive of Southern California. Copies may 
be had for the asking. 
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FIELD NOTES. 





The National Educational Association of the 
United States and Canada is in session in Califor- 
nia. Behold! A little more than a month (should 
you not tarry a bit longer?) the National Educa- 
tional Association of California will be in the 
United States and Canada. 





Field notes are not by a bird—not these kind, at 
least, otherwise respectable contemporaries in 
opposition notwithstanding. That really has no 
connection however with the subject under consid- 
eration, the publication of certain verses written 
by the Cat while waiting for the Mouse. The 
eee is a charitable man—let us take advantage 
of him: 


WHAT TIME DOES THE TRAIN GO? 


Said an Elephant to an Airship that was flapping through the sky, 
And the ear of that grave Elephant was drooping very drearily, 
**For many years I've wondered, yes, I’ve wondered, wondered 
why 
{ am a slave of rocky highweys and am not allowed to fly.”’ 
To this that high-flown Airship made the following reply, 
And that ancient, earth-soiled Elephant was listening very 
wearily : 


**You may keep on wondering, wondering, but wings it is not 

bringing, 
When from early dawn to dark you might be flying, flying 

merrily, 

Train -of Air the globe encircling—hear the bell, it’s rhythmic 
ringing? 

Train of Air, the oceans linking—see the lantern circles swing- 
j > 


ing? 
Get ye gone and buy a sleeper,’’ said that Airship e’er so 
cheerily. 





From New Richard’s Poor Almanac, 1 have gath- 
ered, without the kind consent of the author, certain 
proverbs which are published without comment for 
fear of making a bad matter worse: 


Competition is the life of trade and the death of competitors. 

All the world loves a lover except the other fellow. 

Why give the devil his due?—he has only a debit side to his 
ledger. 

It’s a long lane that has no tollgate. 

There is little use in locking the door after a man is elected to 
office. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush if you have no salt. 

It’s a sick wind that blows nobody away in Wisconsin. 

A fool and his money soon take in a third partner. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again if it has any encourage- 
ment. 

Uneasy lies the tongue that owns a crown. 

To erris human; to admit it, divine. 

Any railroad is the shortest way home. 


The human races in Manila continue to attract 
‘considerable attention, though being on familiar 
ground the followers of Aguinaldo continue to come 
out ahead. Whatever differing opinions the good 
people of the United States may hold concerning 
our twenty million dollar investment, it is pretty 
certain that we will continue to hold the Philip- 
pines. We won’t do it because it is right and just 
altogether, nor because it would be wrong to let go, 
but because having ‘‘ made our dare’’ and drawn 
a line for somebody to cross, there is human nature 
in us to stand by our plans until we bring some 
good end into beingfrom them. Toretire would be to 
admit defeat and would leave some quarreling victors 
to be taken into camp by some European power. 
So we will continue to send generals and soldiers 
to the Philippines and bring them back again, and 
to make plans and to modify them, until at last the 
intelligence of our wisest men who are willing to 
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spend their energy in aiding in a solution of the 
problem instead of in inefficient kicking at history, 
which is not altered thereby, will result in good to 
all concerned—who are left to be benefited. Let us 
have a little less criticism, gentlemen, and a little 
more co-operation, and there will be fewer graves in 
both America and the Philippines at the ending. 
The Survevor. 





PICTURES SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS. 


Once in awhile a ticket agent, or his assistant, or 
the chap who is attending to the dater while he is 
off on his centennial vacation, makes a mistake in 
arate. He does not do it carelessly, nor because 
he does not know his business, but simply to show 
that he is engaged in work that requires not only 
the highest degree of patience and considerable 
knowledge, but alsoa very painstaking attention to 
details. In recognition of the troubles that a ticket 
agent has to contend with, usually not only his 
own line but connecting roads as well, relieve him 
of a shortage resulting from a bona fide error. 

A short time ago an agent of the M., K. & T., a 
busy man with many details to look after, made a 
mistake in a rate to California. General Passenger 
Agent Barker of that line, in taking up the subject 
of relief from a consequent shortage, asked for an 
explanation of the mistake. Now, as every one 
knows, there is no one more eloquent than a rail- 
road ticket agent. So Mr. Barker received a 
prompt reply—but not in words. In asking the 
Southern Pacific Company to join in relieving the 
agent, Mr. Barker attached ‘‘all correspondence.” 
It is reproduced above. It is perhaps needless to 
say that the agent received the desired relief. 





© Always the minimum rate, always the maxi- 
© mum in comfort and reliable service, if tickets 
© are purchased from agents of the Southern 
© Pacific Company. 
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Marysville, Cal.: A new power station in California.—The 
Yuba Electric Power Company of Marysville, Cal., is construct- 
ing an additional electric power station with a capacity of about 
5,000 horse power. There will be about eight miles of flume, and 
the new plant will be located about eight miles from the one now 
in operation. One thousand kilowatt generating units will be 
used, each consisting of a water-wheel and a Stanley two-phase 
generator. The firm of Hunt, Benjamin & Meredith, San Fran- 
cisco, is engaged in the engineer work for the new installation. 
At least 10,000 horse power can be developed, in time, at the new 
site. 


Madera, Cal.: Anew smelter, capacity 1oo tons ore daily, is in 
course of erection here. Pay roll will be about $6,000 per month. 
Peach and grape crop will be heavy. 


Monterey, Mexico: A gigantic company has been organized with 
ten million dollars capital to erect an iron foundry and manufac- 
turing plant in Monterey. The principal products will be pig iron, 
steel rails and merchantable iron of all kinds. About six millions 
are subscribed by Monterey and New York and four millions in 
the City of Mexico. The principal supporters in Monterey are 
Miguel Ferrara and Patricio Milmo’s Sons. 


Santa Ana, Cal.: Santa Ana's sewer system has been completed 
and the cost of construction has been fully paid, and out of the 
sum voted for the work there remains $9,959.63. That sum, prop- 
erly expended, will pay for developing all the additional water that 
will be required here for the next ten years, meter or no meter.— 
Santa Ana Blade. 


Oxnard, Cal.: The Bank of Oxnard, with a capital of $50,000, 
is being organized. H. Anlauf is the prime mover.—Oxnard 
Courier. 


El Paso, Tex.: J. F. Smith, chief engineer of the Rio Grande, 
Sierra Madre and Pacific Railway, which now connects El Paso 
with the Mormon colonies of Mexico, 175 miles distant, at Casas 
Grande, will organize two surveying parties immediately to stake 
out the road for a narrow-gauge extension of the present railway 
from Casas Grande to the part of the rich timber and mineral re- 
gions of the Sierra Madre known as the Yaqui gold fields. The 
new line will be about eighty miles in length and end at 
Cuchuipa. 


San Pedro, Cal.: San Pedro is going to have another fish can- 
nery. S. W. Waring, who has had extensive experience in the 
business, has succeeded in interesting a number of San Francisco 
capitalists, and itis reported that already over $60,000 has been 
subscribed toward the new enterprise. In addition to the salting 
and pickling department, an effort will be made to receive regular 
shipments of turtles from the Mexican coast. The new cannery 
is expected to be in operation by September rst. 


Eugene, Or.: The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company will erect a 
sawmill near this town preparatory to engaging in extensive lum- 
ber operations. 


Visalia, Cal.: The Mount Whitney Power Company begins 
this month the delivery of electric power to Visalia, Lindsay, 
Tulare and Porterville. 


The Visalia Water Company are putting in three miles of six- 
inch main. 


The Visalia Board of Trade has taken active steps to develop 
the wonderful resort country in the mountains—its ‘‘ back 
country.”’ A party will make a tour of the mountains this month 
with a view to the improvement of the mountain roads to Kings 
River Canyon, Mineral King and other points. 


Tulare, Cal.: An asbestos mine has recently been developed 
in Tulare County, Cal., and Eastern manufacturers have offered 
$75 a ton for all the asbestos the mine will furnish. 


Tucson, Ariz.: The Tucson Water Company has just finished 
putting in quite an addition to their present water system. The 
extension consists of a new eighty-foot stand pipe and very 
complete pumping plant; most of the pipe lines have been re- 
placed with heavy cast-iron pipe. This addition has cost them 
about $65,000. The city has succeeded in getting a sixty-day 
option on the entire system for $110,000. Bonds will probably be 
issued and plant purchased. 


San Bernardino, Cal.: The Brooking Lumber and Box Com- 
pany are commencing work in earnest to improve their new hold- 
ings. One feature of the work is to be a narrow-gauge railroad 
from three to five miles in length on the mountain, which will be 
at once built. For this purpose the management has engaged 
Timothy Sullivan, one of the best section men on the Santa Fe, 
who will have charge of the construction. A force of men will at 
once be taken up to begin work, and, as the rolling stock is 
ordered and on the way here, the road will no doubt bein running 
order this summer. This will aid making times good in this sec- 
tion. Another good feature of the mountain improvement this 
summer is the new Bear Valley Road, which will make it a pleas- 
ure ride to visit that resort instead of a tedious journey as at 
present.—San Bernardino Sun. 





A PLEA OF GUILTY.—‘‘ Are you the defendant in this case ?’’ 

‘*No, suh;’’ answered the mild-eyed prisoner ‘I has a 
lawyer hired to do de fendin.’ I’se de man dat done stole de 
ahticles.”’ 


IF IT HADN’T BEEN SUNDAY.—“‘ Had it not been the Sabbath 
day,’’ said a Perthshire preacher to an elder, between the 
preachin’s, ‘‘I would just have asked ye how hay was selling 
in Perth on Friday.” 

‘‘ Well, sir,’’ said the elder, ‘‘ had it no been the day it is I wad 
jest hae tell’t ye it was gaun ata shillin the stane.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Well, had it been Monday instead of the Sabbath I 
would have told ye I had some to sell.”’ 

‘‘Umpth, aye, ou aye, sir! And had it been Monday as ye 
~ I wad jest hae tell’t ye I would gie ye the market price 
or it. 

The elder’s carts were at the manse early on Monday morning, 
and the preacher’s haystack vanished like a highland mist. 


‘‘ By gracious!’’ exclaimed Brassey, when he saw a picture of 
a lictor bearing fasces, ‘‘ I didn’t know golf was as old as that.’’”_ 


The equine with his noisy foot 
Now takes the rear of course— 
The motor-riding world has put 
The cart before the horse.—L. A. W. Bulletin. 


‘‘Do you mean to teil me that the members of our legislature 
will be ruled at the bidding of any one man?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Senator Sorghum, “‘they’re getting rather par- 
ticular. I must admit that the man’s got to bid pretty liberal.’’— 
Washington Star. 


‘* Had a funny experience this morning. Got on a Fifth Avenue 
stage aed found I had only a two-dollar bill in my pocket.” 
“Well?”’ 


‘* Gave it to the driver and he asked me which horse I wanted.”’ 
—Yale Record. 


July is a poor month for jokes. It is all Fourth and so-forth, 
and the humorous editor of the SUNSET has, with the rest of the 
funny men, laid away his scissors and gone to the mountains for 
a much-needed rest. He will return as soon as the magazine’s 
readers have recuperated. The outlook for the future, however, 
is as promising as a weather prophet. The Peace Congress has 
not yet broken up in a row, the horseless carriage is still produc- 
tive of horse laughs, and the elusive Filipino is good for smiles 
and smiles, though he be a villain still. 


A young woman of Sheffield came into a fortune, purchased a 
country house, and played the role of chatelaine according to her 
new-born ideas. Entertaining some old friends in several ways, 
she showed them about the place, including the poultry yard. 
‘* What beautiful chickens! "’ said one visitor. ‘“ Yes,” responded 
the hostess, indifferently, ‘‘ they are all prize birds.’’ ‘‘ Do they 
lay every day?’’ ‘‘ Of course they could,”’ said the young lady, 
‘* but then, you know, in our position it is not necessary for them 
to do so.”’ 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was walking down State Street, 
Boston, when one of those thick-skinned individuals, born with- 
out any sense of fitness, came up, and slapping him on the back, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Hello, Oliver, old boy, how are you?’’ The cele- 
brated author turned and surveyed him from head to foot, but 
made no reply. ‘‘ What, don’t you know me,”’ cried the brainless 
boor. ‘‘I do not remember you,’’ answered Dr. Holmes.“ but your 
manner is distinctly familiar.”’ 


** Yes,’’ said No. 810, as he went back to his cell, after playing 
trombone in the Sunday morning concert at San Quentin-on-the- 
Bay, “‘ a feller wots bin in th’ biz as long's I have knows a little 
about human nature, but th’ best judges git surprised sometimes. 
Few years ago, I disremember just when, but it was ’bout ‘lection 
time, I'd been watching a house for about a week for th’ folks to 
all be out together. So one night the cook was out, an’ the fam- 
ily ’d gone to th’ theayter, so in I went an’ made straight fer th’ 
burer. I pulled open the drawer an’ shoved my hand down, an’ 
was rakin’ the things over pretty lively fer wot I wanted, when I 
heered a click, and a hull lot 0’ them incandescent lamps (they 
wos noo, then) lit up, an’ I raised me head an’ looked right inter 
th’ bar’l av a six-shooter, and there was the feller leanin’ his el- 
bow on the top of th’ burer, an’ pointin’ his iron right at me. 
‘Anythin’ you want?’ he says in a pleasant sort 0’ way. ‘I’m 
hungry, an’ I want somethin’ t’ eat,’ I says. ‘That where you 
look fer it when you’re hungry,’ he says agin, smilin’. I knew 
I was up aginst it then, so I didn’t answer. ‘Come on,’ he says, 
an’ then he takes me down into th’ kitchen an’ makes me eat pump- 
kin’ ple th’t I didn’t want, ’til I was nigh busted, an’ then instid o’ 
handin’ me over to the perlice, savs he, ‘ Now, my boy, git out, 
but the nex’ time I pull the trigger.’ I tell you he was the whitest 
I ever met, an’ the first time I make a good raise, an’ things git 
too warm fer me to keep it, I’m goin’ to drop it in his garden. I 
surely will.” 
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